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Dr. Goldberg has given me a 
double assignment this noon; the 
first to give you a report of this 


™ morning’s seminar on how the pro- 


fessor views the businessman, and 
the second to talk briefly about 
the antagonism, if any, between 
the humanities and the social 
sciences. 

Unlike most of the speakers thus 
far, who have told you how un- 
qualified they were to deal with 
their chosen subjects, I am happy to 
say that I am fu'ly qualified to dis- 
cuss either one of these baffling 
topics — for I am neither a busi- 
nessman nor a professor nor a so- 
cial scientist, but rather a human- 
istician. If you are unfamiliar with 
this term, it is one used by Mike 
Daugherty of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies to des- 
cribe someone who makes his living 
by preying off the humanities but 
doesn’t know enough about them 
to be a humanist. 

Incidentally, I can also give you 
the definition of another word 
which has caused some trouble so 
far in this conference, which is 
“technicized.” After yesterday’s 
tour, it seems quite apparent that 
the members of a “technicized so- 
ciety” are those who get driven 
through the Oldsmobile plant in 
buses while the non-members walk. 

In terms of the conflict contain- 
ed in my two subjects, I fall in 
middle ground; yet I suspect this is 
true of most of us here. It is cur- 
ious to watch how this audience 
changes as different people get up 
to address it. At one moment we 
are a group of professors emeri- 


mtus gathered in the faculty club, 


enjoying a good joke on the vulgar 
businessman. Then another speak- 
er rises and we become a ser- 
vice luncheon, being exhorted to 
get in there and fight for good 
citizenship. Then the scene shifts 
again and we turn out to be the 
class at Commence- 
ment, listening to the baccalaure- 
te. 

It would seem far more likely 
hat none of us fall in air-tight 
ategories but into the gaps — 
there you find professions like 
ine, half-way between journal- 
sm and respectability. At our 
eminar this morning the propor- 
fion turned out to be about ten 


professors to fourteen businessmen, 
but the businessman on our panel 
had. to confess that he was not 
really a proper businessman at all. 
He dosen’t play golf, he plays cello; 
and he and a group of friends form 
something they call the Deja-vu 
Quartet - which means that while 
playing a piece they have the feel- 
ing they’ve heard it somewhere be- 
fore. 

And, of course, it is to represent 
the in-betweeners that such people 
as myseli get invited to conferen- 
ces, tame lowbrows who can raise 
trouble without getting too deep- 
ly involved in it, and whose af- 
fairs are not so important that 
they have to leave in the middle 
and catch airplanes. 

For example, I must say I am 
perplexed at the amount of time 
we have spent either in commer- 
cials for each other or in pious 
self-congratulation. Who do we 
think we are talking to? Like the 
Russians, we seem to be using the 
conference table as a _ sounding 
board, haranguing one another as 
though our listeners were the gen- 
eral public. 

I am surprised at this evidence of 
such a need to assure one another 
that we are all doing a Good Thing. 
Isn’t it fair to assume that if we 
didn’t think so we wouldn’t be here? 
Is it necessary to surround our- 
selves with such a rosy glow? 

To my own mind, the glow 
should not be at all so rosy. If you 
must divide meetings like this in- 
to professors and _ businessmen, 
then you would have to say of this 
Institute that — as usual in joint 
conferences — they are both try- 
ing to outdo one another in reverse 
protective coloration. The profes- 
sors have been talking very prac- 
tically, not to say aggressively, 
about the funds they need; while 
the businessmen have not been 
able to stop telling us about pro- 
found human and spiritual values 
without which our civilization could 
not survive. 

This is delightful, but it is some- 
what pointless.-As Adlai Stevenson 
once said during the late political 
unpleasantness, quoting the old- 
time machine politician: “I know 
we’re neutral, but who are we neu- 
tral against?” 

It would be possible to tell one 


side from the other in different 
ways. For instance, you could say 
that the humanists in this group 
have shown that they possess a 
kind of mellow skepticism, but that 
they are short on a quality for 
which the businessmen present 
have distinguished themselves — 
which is good will. On that score 
I do not think you could deny that 
the businessmen among us have 
come off the better. 

I must also admit I am discon- 
certed, though not wholly surpris- 
ed, at the amount of veiled impo-4 
liteness with which both sides have 
punished their opponents with 
fleods of rhetoric. 1 thought we 
were very impolite to Oldsmobile 
yesterday — and that we wera 
suitably rewarded. 

Aren’t there more concrete wal 
of browbeating one another than 
we have so far discovered? Both 
parties to this meeting seem to me 
to have come here because they 
don’t like the present state of af; 
fairs — one in which (to quote a 
recent bulletin ef the American 
Association of University Profes+ 
sors) 90 per cent of the outside 
monies for education go to the na- 
tural sciences, and only 10 per cent 
to the humanities and social sciencé 
es (with, I need hardly add, the 
humanities getting the smaller 
share). 

The businessmen quite obviously 
feel that this distribution of sup- 
port is not producing the kind of 
society they want to see. The hu- 
manist educators feel that such an 
excessive imbalance is revolution- 
ary (or at least contrary to nation- 
al tradition, and destructive of 
what they have always understood 
the aims of education to be. 

Our position is very much like 
that of the unfortunate grass- 
hopper, who spent the entire sum- 
mer in song; then, as fall came 
on, he began to be werried. , He 
went to a friend of his who was an 
ant, and said, “Look, I have a 
problem I wonder if you could help 
me with. You see I’m an artist, 
a liberal arts man, 
haven’t had the opportunity to 
store away food for the winter. 
I was thinking if maybe I could 
beeome an ant for awhile, just to 
tide me over....” 


and } just; 


“Well,” said the ant, “I don't|..- 


mean to tell you how to run your 
life; but frankly, this ant business 
has been vastly overrated. There 
are so many people down there, 
and it gets so cold, and we don’t ° 
always have enough to eat either. 
If you want to know what I think 
you should be, it isn’t an ant but 
a cockroach. They really have it 
made — sit indoors all the time, 
where it’s nice and warm, and 
people are always dropping. foed 
around.” 

“You convince me,” said the 
grasshopper. “I’ll do just as you 
say. How do I go about becoming 
a cockroach?” 

“That,” said the ant, “ is an ad- 
ministrative decision. I merely 
vise on policy.” 

* Now most of us are here only to 
advise, but it seems to me ‘uan- 
realistic to hide the dissatisfaction 
many of us feel, especially with 
the decision on the part of Amer- 
ican society represented by that 
90 to 10 contrast in percentages. 

Mr. -J. Wilson Newman, Presi- 
dent of Dunn and Bradstreet, said 
yesterday that there should be no 
room here for. by-play, that the 
businessman is not concerned with 
the intramural ‘row ‘between the 
social-science (or: technical) ap- 
proach and the traditienally cal- 
tural (or humanistic) approach. 
But if that is true then why has 
there been so much talk here about 
business dissatisfaction with ..the 
technical approach, and why are 


-we here at all? 


Granted the businessman has :a 
fair complaint, since he ‘is. so. often 
asked to joint conferences like this 
one only to have to listen to ac- 
ademics. practicing their indoor 
Sport of massacring one.another’s 
specialties; But these, gentlemen, 
are deep differences of opinion, 
deeply held, by honest and intelli- 
gent men. You might help them 
better — and they might better 
help you — if they could explain 
to you what the argument is about, 
and how it all started, and why 
it is serious. 

To begin with, there isa very 
real fear among humanists that the 
social sciences are tying ‘to take 
over. It is paradoxical, at a time 
when the physical scientists have 
become increasingly ~modest in 
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THE RELEVANCE 
(Continued From Page 1) 
their philosophical claims, that 
there are social scientists who have 
inherited some ofthe old-time ar- 
rogance — and talk about predic- 
ting and controlling human affairs 
by “laws”. This has an understand- 
able appeal to the business spec- 
ialists in “human relations,” who 
have their own specific and an- 
noying problems. It causes them 
to lend a sympathetic ear — as 
William H. Whyte, Jr. has so ably 
shown in his Fortune articles — to 
the social scientists who try to 
emulate the methods of the labora- 

tory. 

But the results are disconcerting 
and some of them give social sci- 
ence a very bad name. I remember 
when the magazine I work for 
once sent a writer to do an article 
on the Ford Foundation; and he 
returned, saying, “There’s one sen- 
tence I never want to hear again in 
my life, and that’s — ‘We want 
te know what makes people tick’. 
I sure hope they never find out.” 

For long ago the social sciences, 
growing up together with nine- 


teenth century Liberalism, achieved 
their great successses by interven- 
ing in society, reforming it, over- 
turning obsolete institutions, and 
refusing to let the status quo stay 
put. And early sociologists like 
William Graham Sumner’ were 
sometimes very skeptical of what 


he called this “greatest folly of 
which a man is capable, to sit down 
with a slate and pencil, to make a 


social world.” 


But that sense of society that 
Sumner had, as more dynamic than 
our feeble efforts to manipulate it, 
was lost sight of in the procession 
of one manipulative success after 
another—culminating, of course, in 
the successes of the New Deal 
period. It is only now, in a very 
different kind of time, that we are 
beginning to discover how many of 
these liberal and scientific swords 
of righteousness are double-edged 
— how, to pick the most obvious 
and terrifying example, the re- 
duction of diseases may merely ex- 
acerbate the world’s poverty and 
hunger by increasing the number 
of people. 

So we are now recapturing some 
of that sense of humility before 
society’s multifarious energies that 
the humanist could, or should, have 
possessed all along. “Some people 
prefer to learn by experience,” as 
Bismarck said. “I prefer to learn 
by other people’s experience.” That 
is what literature and history is 
about, and it should be the human- 
ists’ watchword. 

So also are the social scientists, 
therefore, beginning to realize that 
they may have been caught in a 
trap by trying to mimic the nine- 
teenth-century models of physics 
and chemistry — and to realize al- 
so how useless is the platitude 
about “advanced” physical sciences 
and “lagging” social sciences. The 
social inventions we chiefly rely on 
are not made by social scientists 
but by society, which makes many 
of them up on its own; and social 
science itself is beginning to ben- 
efit enormously from the renewed 


curiosity about the inventions of 
industrial society shown by §so- 


cial scientists like David Ries- 
man and his associates, who are as 
much humanists as they are scien- 
tists. 

If we must have a distinction, 
where the object of the natural 
scientist is to control the physi- 
cal world, the humanist’s object is 
to understand the social and in- 
dividual world. 

Therefore if industry were to 
buy liberal education as though it 
were a product — in the expecta- 
tion of getting graduates as a by- 
product with a trained ability to 
control people — then the bargain 
would be fraudulent on both sides. 
Obviously, from the good will they 


have shown here and on similar 


Interim Report On The Kellogg Conference 


Over 200 representatives of in- 
dustry and the liberal arts met 
for two days at this sixth College 
English Assn. Institute for Indus- 
try-Liberal Arts Exchange to dis- 
cuss the theme “Industry and Lib- 
eral Arts: Reducing the Gap.” Part 
of our experience — a part espec- 
ially valuable in that it helped 
keep our thinking about industry 
from becoming too abstract — was 
an afternoon and evening spent as 
guests of the Oldsmobile Division 
of General Motors Corporation; we 
saw the production line turning out 
90 cars an hour and developed a 
healthy respect for the planning 
and split-second control which 
made it possible. 

The Man of Perspective and Vision 

We heard, as we had heard last 
October at Corning, that indus- 
try needs and seeks the broad man, 
of perspective and vision, what- 
ever his background — and we 
heard from Milton Enzer of Yale 
and Towne, John Tolbert of So- 
cony-Vacuum, and many others 
that industry looks to the liberal 


arts to supply such men. As Ha 
ry Knight of Booz-Allen & Hami 
ton said, if anyone is to lead a 
important segment of Americ 
free society, he should know th 
society and its relationships, 
should know his relationship to i 
he should know men — and th 
liberal arts will give him such 
background. 

Again and again, however, 
emphasis shifted from th 
liberal arts curriculum to the lib 
eral arts teacher: it is the approach 
of the teacher and (as Dean Bur 
chard of M. I. T. put it) the cast 
of mind developed in the student, 
not the subject-matter, that makes 
a liberal education. President Jea 
Paul Mather of the University of 
Massachusetts said “‘Humanity’ is 
defined best through the most ip- 
tangible of intangibles, good teach- 
ing.” He said he is looking for men 
to do that good teaching; his goal 
is a staff of generalists hired and 
paid as “distinguished professors” 
to make the ideal of liberal ed- 

(Continued on next Page) 


occasions, businessmen are going 
to do something about the 90 to 10 
imbalance in educational support. 
But what we outsiders are concer- 
ned with is that whatever is done 
not be done on a fake basis, but 
on one of developed and exchanged 
realization of what each side is up 
to, and needs. 

Here the humanist has the most 
difficult time of all; for he needs 
so little in the way of tools — 
paper, pencil, perhaps a few books; 
his necessities are few indeed com- 
pared to his educational competi- 
tors. The social scientists have long 
since learned from the natural 
sciences the secret of endless pro- 
jects with a kind of pseudo-prac 
tical relevance. It is the best way 
of all to get someone else to pay 
for something you want to do any- 


how under the impression you are 


doing something quite different, 
but it is all too often — even in 
the physical sciences — a way of 


evading the proposition that true 
research, the discovery of the un- 
known, can rarely be organized in 
advance. 

Pity the poor humanist! He can- 
not fake such practical motives, 
and even if he could he would hard- 
ly be believed. Thus you must for- 
give his misgivings when you talk 
to him about “usefulness.” Of 
course the humanities are useful; 
there are no studies more useful; 
but their usefulness is not the 


reason for supporting them. If they 
are not worth supporting for their 
own sake, for their central rele- 
vance to mankind’s condition, then 
they hardly seem to me worth sup- 


businessman who plays the cello. 
plainly a person who is cultured 
enough to feel he should apologize 


I venture to say that what he was 
really objecting to was the cul 
ture-mongering of professors who 
use their culture as a stick wi 
which to beat up non-professors 
which is not culture at all, bul 
merely bad maners. 

And is this not, on both sid 
an example of what Mr. Newman 


meant yesterday when he talked 
about our mutual inferiority com 


in the humanities you would think 
there was on the part of their pro 
ponents! Rather than belabor thes 


artificial contrasts, would we né 
do better to visualize ourselves # 


common members of a commé 
society — one, in this case, with 


pattern of educational subsidy! 
We cannot, in any event, ask for 
support for the humanities on any 
other grounds than our own be 
lief in the liberal arts as a_ high 
order of human activity, one with 
out which a civilization may it 
deed survive but never call itsél 
great. 

My own good fortune at the® 
meetings lies also in the fact 
I am one of the few people he 
who can offer you a chance to sup 
port both business and the I'ber# 
arts in the same act; all you hat 
to do is subscribe to Harper’s Mag 
azine . 


porting at all. 
On the panel this morning, our 


ERIC LARRABEE 
Assoc. Editor, Harper 


for it — warned us against the) 
defense of culture for culture’! 


sake. In respectful disagreement, 


plexes? What a lack of confidence) 


a common problem in its distorted] 
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INTERIM REPORT 
(Continued From Page 2) 
ucation real at his university. He’d 
rather work toward that goal than 
concentrate on new plant and 
equipment to be used by professors 
who are __ inte'lectual zombies 
“Don’t fill our shiny new tin cans 
with half-baked beans.” 
No Intellectual Zombies 
There is much to be done with- 
in the liberal arts college itself 
to weed out super-specialization; 
the intellectual zombies referred 
to by President Mather are profes- 
sors who teach liberal subject- 
matter with the narrowest possible 
point of view (such as the “card- 
index method” of teaching Ham- 
let.) Harry T. Fuller of the De- 
partment of Botany, University of 
Illinois, showed concern for the 
future of the liberal arts if such 
super-specialization continues with- 
in it. He reported that he had 
prepared a list of 10 names to be 


identified — including Renaissance, 
Magna Charta, Voltaire, Plato, 
Monroe Doctrine — and had gone 


through the list with the last 14 
Ph. D. candidates (all, of course, 
in the liberal arts) on whose ex- 
amination committees he had ser- 
ved. On the average, the candid- 
ates were able to identify 3% out 
of the 10. 

For the Country Gentleman: A 

Dwindling Market 

The CEA Institute at The Kel- 
logg Center made it clear that the 
liberal arts can be too strict in 
holding to the line of a curricular 
definition of what makes a liberal 
arts education. President Francis 
Horn of Pratt Institute and sev- 
eral industrial representatives 
brought out the fact that a liberal 
cast of mind can hardly be taint- 
ed by a course or two of immedi- 
ate usefulness to the liberal arts 
graduate seeking a job in indus- 
try. President Mather said that 
every study is a potential humani- 
ty, even professional studies, de- 
pending on the approach of the 
teacher. 

Two of the industrial men point- 
ed to an unrealistic attitude that 
“we of the liberal arts are liberal, 


we are 100% liberal, no one else 
is liberal at all, we must hold this 
line at all costs” as one of the 
grave dangers to the future of the 
liberal arts. And President Robert 
Ward McEwen of Hamilton College 
respectfully suggested to those 
colleges which seem to be trying 
to turn out Eighteenth Century 
country gentlemen that in 1954 the 
market for Eighteenth Century 
country gentlemen is dwindling. 
Broadened Approach 

The approach of the Kellogg 
Conference was broader than any 
of the other five—throurh the add- 
ed dimension of the point of view 


Mark Starr of ILGWU and Bren- 
dan Sexton of UAW; through the 
inclusion of the perspective of 
many scientists and engineers 
(notably Sereck H. Fox, Vice Pres- 
ident in Charge of Pharmaceutical 
Research and Control, R. P. Scher- 
er Corporation; David A. Shepard, 
Member of the Board of Directors, 


Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey; and Professor Fuller); 
through the challenging societal 


orientation provided by Reuel Den- 
ney (colloborator with David Ries- 
man on The Lonely Crowd and 
Faces in the Crowd) and by so- 
cial psychologist Peter Siegle and 
educational philosopher George 
Barton; and through the approach 
to liberal education as a respon- 
sibility continuing beyond the 
teaching of adolescents in degree 
programs, presented throughout 
the conference and at a special one- 
day meeting preceding it by John 
B. Schwertman and his staff of 
the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults. 

The tone of the institute was 
one of friendly, perceptive coopera- 
tion. There were arguments this 
time, but they ended in friend- 
ships. I’d say the pace was a bit 
more relaxed than at Corning; 
there was time to look at the rose 
gardens and to talk about some- 
thing besides shop. Our personal 
high point of the trip came in a 
small group in our room after 
hours when A. M. Sullivan (Dun 
and Bradstreet; Dun’s Review and 


Modern Industry) recited trad- 


itional Irish poetry in the Gaelic 
and talked of its symbolism. I 
didn’t notice any gab in the group 
in the room, made up of people 
from Miami, Denison, Ohio State, 
Goodyear, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glass, Syracuse, Wayne, Chicago. 
Building -for the Future 
It became increasingly apparent 
during these two days that the 
CEA Institute is developing an in- 


tangible cohesive spirit the 
spirit of the Corning Institute 
continued, broadened, and extend- 
ed — a spirit based on common 
goals, mutual understanding, mu- 
tual trust, personal friendship, 
and the stimulating interplay of 
alert minds. 

It has been obvious to many of 
us that after Corning could come 
only anti-climax or the crysta- 
lization of something more perman- 
ent and more powerful than the 
individual CEA Institute had been 
or thought of being. There was. no 
anti-climax. Where orginally we 
spoke of possible future develop- 
ments, we must now speak of 
building solidly for the future. 
From now on, we have a con- 
tinuing CEA Institute, extending 
its range and activities as it grows. 
It has proved its worth, and earn- 


of labor vitally represented by 


ed the support in time, energy, 


The six major CEA Institute 
conferences already held have suc- 
ceeded admirably in establishing a 
basis of common interest and of 
agreement on the principles, prob- 
lems, and issues involved in In- 
dustry-liberal Arts exchange. On 
that foundation we can build for in- 
tensive discussion of specifics for 
future action. 


As one step, The CEA Institute 
for Industry Liberal Arts Exchange 
is sponsoring, with Lehigh Univer- 
sity and the Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee for The CEA Institute, an 
exploratory, invitational sympos- 
jum to be held at Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Friday, November 19, 1954 
The theme for the symposium is, 
“Industry and the Liberal Arts: 
Getting at the Facts”. 


This meeting and its theme are 
direct developments of a _ trend 
which appeared to limited extent at 
The 1953 Institute conference in 
The Corning Glass Center, and be- 
came pronounced at the 1954 CEA 
Institute conference (Oldsmobile 
and The Kellogg Center at Mich- 
igan State College.) 

The purpose of the Lehigh Sym- 
posium is to develop this trend 
by bringing together a small group 
of people from industry and ed- 
ucation to try to determine what 
facts are available, and what kinds 
of facts are relevant, whether now 
available or not, and to find ways 


to increase the body of facts which 
can guide the course of future 
CEA Institute-sponsored Industry- 
Liberal Arts Exchange. It is hop- 
ed that the discussions at Lehigh 
will help furnish the bases for the 
sessions at the 1955 national CEA 
Institute, to be held April 5,6,7, 
in Schenectady, New York, with 
Union College and The General 
Electric Company as hosts. 

The Symposium Program is be- 
ing built around such questions as 


these 
1. What Are the Facts about Em- 


ployment of Arts Graduates in In- 
dustry? 

2. What Are the Facts about Plac- 
ing Arts Graduates in Industry? 


ideas, and funds of any firm, foun- 
dation, or individual interested in 
its goals. It already has a great 
accomplishment on the record in 
the first six institutes and the 
many publications and other ac- 
tivities growing out of them — 
but what has gone on the record 
is just a beginning. 

JOHN BALL 
Miami University 
Academic Chairman for Ohio, the 
CEA Committee for Industry Lib- 


eral Arts Exchange 


Industry and the Liberal Arts: Getting at the Facts 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 18 November, 1954 


38. What Are the Facts about Ef- 
forts to Acquaint Arts Faculty 
Members with Business and Indug- 
try? 
4, What Are the Facts of Liberal 
Arts Education for Adults in In- 
dustry and Business? 
5. What Additional Facts Do We 
Need to Know about Arts-Indus- 
try Cooperation? 

Glenn J. Christensen, Director ef 
the Bureau of Research at Lehigh, 
is setting up the conference. Rob- 
ert N. Hilkert, Vice President of 
the Federal Reserve Bank at Phil» 
adelphia, 
(Swarthmore), 
CEA board of directors, 
chairmen of the Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee for The CEA Institutte, are 
sponsors. Maxwell H. Goldberg, na- 
tional CEA Institute director, is 
coordinator. John P. Tolbert, So- 
cony-Vacuum and member of the 
Committee on CEA Institute De 
velopment, is consultant. 
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Efforts are currently being made 

to encourage English majors to 
enter business and to encourage 
business to welcome English ma- 
jors. As a part of this campaign 
businessmen are issuing statements 
in praise of the English major in 
business (some limit their com- 
mendation to a man “proficient in 
the use of the English language’), 
and undergraduates thinking of a 
business career are urged to ma- 
jor in English. All this is excel- 
lent: business needs the liberaliz- 
ing influence of the English ma- 
jor, and the English major cer- 
tainly needs the steady job of- 
fered in business. The advantages 
to both are numerous and undis- 
puted. It is perhaps because the 
disadvantages are obvious . that 
they have been quietly passed by; 
but disadvantages there are, and 
more of the drum-beaters should 
become aware of them and should 
reflect on ways to minimize them 
or to eliminate them. 
’ Let it be remembered that I am 
4 teacher of English and that it 
iy to my professional advantage 
that as many students as possible 
hecome English majors: the more 
students who need instruction in 
English, for whatever reason, the 
greater the demand for my serv- 
ices. For. this reason, and because 
I consider the curriculum required 
of the English major the most 
widely educational and at the same 
time the most highly delightful of 
studies, I do not want to discourage 
anyone from enrollment in all the 
English courses: he wants. 

Headaches and Heartaches, Too 

But I am also a teacher of Eng- 
lish who, as an English major 
(with a minor in accounting as 
well as in French and Latin), 
worked for many years in busi- 
ness; and I have seen the head- 
aches and the heartaches as well 
as the glamour and the glory of 
the English major in business. Let 
it be remembered also, in what fol- 
lows, that I am not disparaging 
the business world, nor the people 
in it, and I am most definitely not 
suggesting that English majors, or 
anyone else, avoid a career in 
business. My purpose here is mere- 
ly to outline possible difficulties 
and to suggest that certain prob- 
lems need solving. 

The most serious problem fac- 
ing the English major in the busi- 
ness world is that he is oriented 
towards the liberal arts, and his 
new world is oriented towards 
profits. This is not the place to 
quarrel over the merits of these 
approaches, nor to say that they 
are irreconcilable, but it is impor- 
tant to recognize that the differ- 
ence exists. The new employee has 
been trained in esthetics and liter- 
ary appreciation; his new employer 
cares about neither, and is, natur-. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, OR BOTH? 


Editor’s Note: The author’s qual- 
ifications to write on “Business, 
Pleasure, or Both?” include an 
undergraduate minor in account- 
ing and post-graduate courses in 
auditing and cost accounting. He 
is a graduate of the International 
Accountants Society. He has been 
employed (1) by a small auto 
parts business (8 employees) as 
credit manager and accountant 
(2) by a medium-sized electrical 
appliances and supplies wholesaler 
(60 employees) as sales promotion 
manager and secretary; and (3) 
by a large iron works and ship- 
building corporation (30,000 or 


more employees) as chief assist- 
ant to the auditor. In positions 1 
and 2 he saw something of adver- 
tising and sales; and in position 
1 he saw something of manage- 
ment — and everything else, as 
is usual in a small concern. 

He was also an English major, 
and before he began his business 
career, he had spent one year in 
the graduate study of English and 
one year in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. As an English majer with 
long and intimate experience with 
many business houses, he is es- 
pecially well qualified to comment 
on the problem at hand. 


ally enough, interested chiefly in 
how he can make the most finan- 
cially of his investment in the 
worker. Only if the employee 
quickly adapts himself to his new 
environment will he be welcome. 
He is not paid for his ability to 
quote Shakespeare; he is paid be- 
cause his employer hopes that by 
reason of this knowledge of Shake- 
speare (among other things) the 
English major will do better what- 
ever job he is assigned. 
Living Two Lives 

The English major in business is 
frequently forced, therefore, if only 
to get along in his new community, 
to live two lives — one of hard- 
headed common sense on the job 
and another of art and literature 
in the evenings and on Weekends. 
There is about this nothing un- 
usual and nothing inherently per- 
nicious. Many a well-adjusted man 
renews himself by a change of oc- 
cupation in his leisure hours, and 
Lamb and Hawthorne, among 
others, proved that a counting 
house need not stifle extracurricu- 
lar artistic activities. But the Eng- 
lish major may be discourged when 
he finds his business associates all 
too often not interested in what is 
to him valuable and fascinating. 
He learns to expect disapproval or 
a blank stare when he tries a quo- 
tation from Chaucer or Housman 
as a learned pleasantry. 

If the workday hours are closed 
to intellectual and artistic discus- 
sion, so increasingly will be the 
leisure hours. The ambitious man, 
for example, may wish to read in 
his spare time the books he just 
never got around to in college — 
Aristophanes, Goethe, Proust, or 
another — and perhaps he does; 
but to what avail? Who of his new 
associates is interested in anything 
more than best sellers? His old 
college friends have drifted to 
other towns, other jobs. He no 


longer has the college community, 
the instructors, or classroom dis- 
cussion to guide him and to en- 


courage him. 


To read a book which no one else 
reads or is interested in soon be- 
comes a sterile occupation, like 
solitaire played when passers-by 
do not even know the names of 
the cards. Under such conditions 
sol always wins. The temptation 
to settle down to cenformity and 
a life of bridge and racing forms 
is strong. He may enroll in a 
Great Books program, may in des- 
peration go to a class in night 
school or subscribe to a correspon- 
dence course — anything te keep 
alive the spark of his pleasure in 
books and reading; but he finds 
himself more and more helpless in 
a culture which does not value a 
knowledge of Fielding or Faulkner 
so much as it values a knowledge 
of “I Love Lucy” or the second- 
round score of Sammy Snead. 

Obeisance to Babbittry 

Another aspect of the divided 
nature of the business and cultural 
worlds is that in business, more 
perhaps than in other occupations, 
one is often forced to hypocrisy; 
for in a world where Babbitt is 
not dead, obeisance to Babbittry 
is expected. Babbitts appear as co- 
workers, suppliers, customers, and 
competitors. Except possibly 
among competitors it is necessary 
to repress a natural scorn of the 
master of the glad hand and the 
soft soap. True, to be an English 
major is not a prerequisite for 
scorning the Babbitts, but it helps. 
And to his amazement the new ar- 
rival in the business world will see 
that the Babbitts are thriving: the 
reason there are so many Babbitts 
is that it pays. He may even con- 
sider becoming something of a 
Babbitt himself. 

If he goes into the business 
world still believing the Horatio 
Alger myth, he is due for a shock. 
Hard work, great ability, and ob- 
servance of the rules still bring 
success to the few. But the Eng- 
lish major in business is likely to 
see many incompetents in high 


places and many brilliant men in 


subordinate positions. He may see 


the son, or another relative, of the 
boss work his way up to a vice- 
presidency in three months. He 
may see himself and others like 
himself given promotions and in- 
creases in salary rarely and grudg- 
ingly. 
Few Become Folgers 

The enormous financial reward 
of business life is another myth 
the English major will see shat- 
tered. The chief executives are of 
course well paid, and the English 
major may be on his way to join 
their ranks, saying to himself that 
he can endure a great deal of other 
unpleasantnesses for the sake of 
the high salary he will find only 
in business. He pictures himself 
as a Folger, working away at his 
job, amassing a fortune, and being 
free in his ample spare time to 
enjoy his rare editions in the pan- 
elled library of his estate. But 
when in real life the checks come 
in after two years, ten, and twenty, 
and he is still barely able to keep 
up with ever-advancing living 
costs, he looks with dismay at his 
small library which has in it not 
a single first edition. He even be- 
gins to envy his former friends 
who went into teaching; they are 
not getting rich either, but they 
seem to enjoy themselves. 

If the English major is frequent- 
ly not happy in the business world, 
the business world, despite its pro- 
testations, is frequently not happy 
with the English major. The big, 
hearty business man simply can- 
not imagine why anyone would 
fool around with books when he 
could be down at the club. He may 
feel that the English major is 
under-sexed, or wrongly sexed. He 
has a sneaking respect for culture 
— that’s why he hired this panty- 
waist in the first place — but he 
does not want artiness getting in 
the way of profits. 

What to Do? 

Now that I have surveyed some 
of the possible conflicts of inter 
est between the business world and 
the English major in business, | 
realize that I have occasionally 
exaggerated, but I have done s0 
only te make a point immediately 
clear. I realize also that conditions 
may have changed since I was 4 
close observer of the business scene 
and a part of it. I am happy t 
admit that this is possible. Cer 
tainly there are more exceptions 
to the generalizations above than 
there once were. 

What is to be done? I have few 
specific suggestions and am cor 
cerned here chiefly to point the 
way by which others may find so 
lutions. Solutions will come, I be 
lieve, not by high-sounding declare 
tions that the problem does nol 
exist, but by intelligent recogni 
tion both by business and the Eng 
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Reducing the Gaps - But Which? 

I was greatly stimulated at the 
sessions I attended at East Lan- 
sing, and it was disappointing not 
to be able to attend other sessions 
that ran concurrently. It was frus- 
trating to be forced to make dif- 
ficult choices. 

In reporting this conclave at one 
of our officers’ meetings I re- 
marked that I have attended no 
conferences among bankers which 
gave me such deep satisfaction 
and rare enjoyment. I liked the 
people, I liked what they are do- 
ing, and I liked the way they go 
about their business of solving 
problems. 

Settle Family Troubles at Home 

One situation rather surprised 
me. I had thought that the “big 
gap” that is supposed to exist is 
between industry and the college. 
I came away with the feeling that 
the gaps existing between profes- 
sors and other professors will be 
more difficult to reduce than those 
between professors and business- 
men. I am not referring to gaps 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE 
(Continued From Page 4) 


lish major that a few problems as 
well as innumerable advantages 
will occur in their relationship 
Each must realize that the other 
has possible shortcomings along 
with considerable merit. Clearly, 
if the English major expects to 
find business a golden apple ripe 
for his picking, he had best choose 
another occupation. Tf he cannot 
tolerate a certain amount of Bab- 
bittry, he will probably find that 
it is not just business which will 
make him unhappy, but almost any 
career he undertakes. 

The business firm, in its turn, 
should remember all the glowing 
accounts of the possibilities and 
the achievements of the English 
Major in business, but at the same 
time should recognize his special 
adjustment problems and do what- 
ever it can to smooth his road. To 
utilize efficiently the special abil- 
ities and potentialities of the Eng- 
lish major, management should not 
keep him long at routine, unre- 
warding tasks, but should give him 
early opportunity at a responsible 
position. He is not asking for spe- 
cial favors; but when he sees him- 
self appreciated and being wel- 
comed into the business commun- 
ity, he will be better equipped to 
make his adjustments. He will then 
be not a bitter enemy of business, 
especially of the firm he works 
for, but will be a valuable friend 
to business; and, more than a man 
of different training, he will be 
likely to develop into an executive 
of the highest caliber. 

HOWARD A. BURTON 
Purdue University 


Wanted: More Institutes 


between professors of “the human- 
ities” and professors of business 
administration. Those I could un- 
derstand. The real gaps appear to 
occur among professors who do 
not agree on what is meant by “the 
liberal arts,” “the humanities,” 
“general education,” etc. 

I feel rather sure that most 
businessmen will have little en- 


thusiasm for professorial discus- |. 


sions of whether, in the eyes of 
college dignitaries, the philosoph- 
ers and the sociologists are equal 
in academic respectability. We may 
find it difficult to join more close- 
ly with professors who appear to 
be so far apart themselves. The 
seminar sessions that I happened 
to attend were dominated by pro- 
fessors, and erudition seemed to 
be the order of the day. But then, 
I am a brash sort of fellow; so I 
just pitched in anyway — and it 
was fun. In discussions having to 
do with “education of the indivi- 
dual for executive leadership” 
most of the time was taken up 
with discourses by the professors 
on “whom do we mean by the ‘in- 
dividual’ ?” 

To the businessman the indivi- 
dual, for the purposes of this con- 


‘|ference, was just an_ intelligent, 


young college man who contem- 
plates a business career.. That 
just shows how naive a business- 
man can be. We never did agree 
on who this individual was; so of 
course we never got to “executive 
leadership.” This is one reason 
why we need more conferences. 
Converting the Converted 

My judgment is that academic 
members of the conference (judged 
by the small sampling I was able 
to hear) felt very little obligation 
to endeavor to be convincing to 
the businessmen present concern- 
ing the values of the liberal arts 
type of education as preparation 
for a business career. When they 
did attempt to point out values, 
the manner and style took forms 
not readily understood by the typi- 
cal businessman. It is no great 
feat for professors to be reason- 
ably convincing to the type of 
businessman who himself has 
something of an academic mind. 
But let’s face it— the professors 
do have an obligation to discuss 
their points of view in a language 
that is more nearly the language 
of the businessman. 

It is a bit strange for the Eng- 
lish professor to make claims about 
the value of English because of 
the necessity for “clear communi- 
cation,” and then be unable him- 
self to communicate with an im- 
portant segment of our popula- 
tion, the businessmen. 

Little support will be forthcom- 
ing from businessmen if an objec- 


tive of English teaching is to pro- 
duce graduates who will speak and 
write like English professors. We 
want the graduates going into 
business to be able to speak and 
write like businessmen. Good writ- 
ing is not necessarily professional 
writing. Good writing takes many 
forms. The same applies to speech. 
Polishing Heads or Sharpening 
Points? 

Perhaps this was a “brass tacks” 
conference. One wonders, however, 
whether more attention was given 
by some to polishing the heads 
than to sharpening the points. 

It is still rather obvious to me 
that some professors shudder at 
the very thought of looking upon 
their courses as “useful,” or as 
having “vocational value.” To me 
this is pure snobbery. Hell’s bells, 
when a professor of the philosophy 
of art earns his own living by 
teaching it, then for him the phi- 
losopy of art is useful and it is 
vocational. If a liberal arts back- 
ground is not going to be useful 
to me in the pursuit of my voca- 
tion, which is a very important 
part of my life, then what is the 
point of it all? 

Let’s get down from our high 
horse. Assume that it is true that 
our free society is dependent upon 
the preservation of the liberal arts, 
doesn’t such preservation come 
within the realm of “practical af- 
fairs”? Is it suggested that the 
liberal arts curriculum and the lib- 
eral arts colleges will be saved 
by the impractically minded? What 
happened to Greek and Latin in 
our preparatory school and our 
college curricula? Were these 
languages, as subjects to be stud- 
ied by the typical student, “saved” 
by the professors? No, those sub- 
jects are out — for good or for 
ill. 

Needed: Give and Take 

I am suggesting that the gap is 
going to be reduced only by a 
meeting of the minds, a process 
which will require the business- 
man to give up some of his ideas 
which are “wholly practical,” and 
which will likewise require the 
professor to give up some of his 
ideas which he loves to proclaim 
as quite impractical in the every- 
day sense of the term. This in- 
volves changes of attitude on both 
sides. At various points, it seemed 
to me, the professors felt that 
changes in attitude should come 
only from the businessmen. 

Most important in getting any- 
where in the solution of the basic 
problem is the question of com- 
munication. Twu camps are in the 
business of convincing each other. 
I feel reasonably sure the language 
used by the businessmen was read- 
ily understood by the professor. I 


am doubtful that most business- 
men understood the language and 
style of the professor. 
The language of the professor 
was in greatest evidence at the 
seminar sessions, where we should, 
of all places, have begun to un- 
derstand each other. It was here 
that the businessmen began to 
“fold up.” Few of us can hold 
our own in the academic league; 
so we tend to keep quiet, and just 
listen. Of ccurse listening is an 
art and a skill, too! 

More Conferences Needed 

These thoughts merely add up 
to the point that more conferences 
are needed. The great feat of these 
conferences is that we are getting 
together. I believe there is little 
chance that we shall “fall apart,” 
but if we do it will be because 
we are unable to conquer the fear 
of becoming practically minded. 

ROBERT N. HILKERT 
Vice President 
Federal Reserve Bank of Phila. 


Ineffable: But Not Invalid 


I hope you have a big deep- 
freeze. Whenever the inevitable 
frustrations in programming, 
sponsoring, exhorting, substituting, 
and juggling beguile you to give 
up, open another compartment of 
that deep-freeze; take out one of 
your own memories of the sixth . 
institute. As it thaws, its warmth 
will certainly frustrate the beguil- 
ing frustration. 


Do you recall some pretty bald 
accusations made Friday evening, 
June 25, that we had done little 
more than circle from definition 
to exploration to definition? I do . 
not believe it. 

How you would enjoy driving 
one of our new DeSotos! You ride 
a comfortable armchair over roads 
made velvet by superb shock ab-_ 
sorbers. And, Max, you command ~ 
power undreamt of by the great 
names in literature and history. 

Why the commercial? 

It’s pretty simple, really. It , ve 


don’t sell you a DeSoto today, I'll ... 


be back tomorrow and tomorrow . 
and tomorrow. 


There’s only one difference a0) 
tween a dashing DeSoto and liberal 
arts: one’s tangible. 

I know why I want you educa- 
tors and us businessmen to keep 
at the “Industry-Liberal Arts Ex- 
change.” The product you have to 
sell has value: a free and curious 


merely because the value is inef- 
fable? 
H. H. HARRISON, JR. 

Assistant Director 

Conf. of Business Management 


Chrysler Corporation 
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It seems to me that we who are 
on the Liberal Arts side of the 
educational fence should begin to 
realize that all so-called “profes- 
sional Educators” are not intellec- 
tual traitors, devoted with single- 
minded ferocity to the cause of 
sabotaging our feeble efforts to 
give our students a liberal educa- 
tion. True, the Education Depart- 
ments of many universities and 
colleges have assumed too influ- 
ential a role in dictating what 
prospective teachers should and 
should not know, particularly re- 
garding the number of hours of 
purely professional training that 
are needed, in proportion to “sub- 
ject matter” courses. 

The influence of the Educators 
has also made itself felt in the 
requirements that are set up by 
the various State Boards of Educa- 
tion, generally to the detriment 
of the purely liberal arts aspect 
of the student’s curriculum. And 
now we find that they are muscl- 
ing in on our territory again, wat- 
ering down our General Education 
programs — regarded by many of 
us as our last chance to be saved 
in an intellectually hostile world - 
sightseeing trips through a vague 
vista of professorial generaliza- 
tions. 


Signs of Truce 

What I am wondering about is 
whether there might be some pos- 
sibility of cooperative action be- 
tween us and the Educators. Un- 
compromising as their behavior 
towards us has been in the past, I 
believe that there are some vis- 
ible signs that they are ready for 
a truce -- if we are. And the scene 
of that truce might very well be in 
the area of General Education 
which is becoming our latest wor- 
ry. The professional people know 
that good General Education pro- 
grams are needed, and they also 
know that we are the ones who are 
going to have to provide these pro- 
grams. 

A committee set up by the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education has strongly re- 
commended that all faculty mem- 
bers be called upon to cooperate 
fully in the creation of sorely need- 
ed General Education programs in 
the teachers colleges. A report of 
this committee, summarized in Ben- 
jamin Fine’s “Education in Re- 
view” column in the April 5, 1953, 
edition of the New York Sunday 
Times, sounded far from hostile. In 
fact, it almost made one think 
that the Educators actually are 
making overtures to us egg-heads 
for help. 


Forget The Spilt Milk 
I thing that we would be very 


Time For A Truce 


foolish not to take advantage of 
any opportunity to cooperate with 
the Educators, especially if, as 
they seem to have done, they ask 


us first. I feel also that the time 


for mutual recriminations and 
crying about lost battles is over, 
and that we must at least begin 
to realize that both sides are really 
fighting for the same objective -- 
the education of our young people 
to take over the responsibilities of 
preserving western civilization as 
we know it. Perhaps the most im- 
portant phase of this educational 
process, at least on the higher 
level, is the General Education pro- 
gram, and I think that the Educa- 
tors realize that this program can 
never be successful without the 


whole-hearted participation and 
cooperation of the liberal arts 
people. 

CEA Educationist Conference 


Needed 


What can we do, as liberal arts 
people, and specifically, as members 
of the College English Association, 
to implement a cooperative pro- 
ject with the professional Educa- 
tors? I suggest that we try to show 
our willingness to participate in a 
General Education program with 
the Educators by instituting a ser- 
ies of conferences with their rep- 
resentatives, along the same lines 
as we have done at the Corning 
Glass Center, The Kellogg Center 
and Oldsmobile and other strategic 
places, with the business leaders 
who are interested in the Liberal 
Arts. What could be more appro- 
priate than such a procedure? Ed- 
ucation certainly can find good 
use for the Liberal Arts in set- 
ting up an effective General Ed- 
ucation program; in fact, it is in- 
conceivable that such a program 
can exist without them. 

I suggest, then, that we now make 
a move to demonstrate to the Ed- 
ucators that we are eager to co- 
operate, and that we feel that 
the time has come for us at least 
to make a start toward the final 
objective of ironing out some of 
the highly controversial issues 
that have come between us. 

I do not suggest surrender to 
the Educators God forbid! 
or even-that horrid word -- ap- 
peasement. But, for lack of a bet- 
ter term, we might try some ar- 
bitration. This could be a chance 
for the CEA to take an important 
step forward, by calling a confer- 
ence to talk with the Educators 
about the specific problem of Gen- 
eral Education for prospective 
teachers. 


EDGAR W. HIRSHBERG 
East Carolina College 


MICHIGAN TEACHERS' CREED 


(Every good teacher will ask himself, from time to time, how 


clearly he is aware of the principles on which he is acting. One of 


the best ways for him to find out is to state his belefs in such a 


way as to point up contemporary issues in education. Recently 


three professors of English at the Univ. of Mich.—Warner G. Rice, 
A. K. Stevens, and Bennett Weaver -—— tried this exercise and pro- 


duced the following Michigan Teachers’ Creed) 


I Believe That 


The teacher is not one who heads 
exploring parties wandering over 
strange lands; rather, he is a guide 
who knows the trails and leads 
travelers to a sure destination. 

II 
We teach that which we are; 
through character of the instructor 
the manners and morals of stud- 
ents are influenced and’ formed. 

III 
Education should help students to 
distinguish between right and 
wrong; it should lead them to pre- 
fer the right ever the wrong. 


Unless the teacher triumphs over 
popular dogmas which insist that 
morals are a matter of statistics, 
that environment dominates will, 
that the normal is preferable to 
the excellent, and that self-inter- 
est is man’s master motive, the 
efforts of schools to train charac- 
ter will come to nothing. 
Vv 

The one is more important than 
the many, the permanent more 
precious than the changing; where- 
fore, as a teacher I must help in- 
dividuals to find and to adopt those 
values which are lasting. 


VI 
The teacher must bring students 
to realize that self-expression de- 
mands discipline, and that advan- 
tage is indissolubly linked with 
duty. 


Vil 
Although many people define the 
practical in terms of material and 
corruptible treasures, the teacher 
dares to define it only in terms of 
life’s highest and most enduring 
satisfactions. 


VIII 
The creative powers of the mind 
and the passion for excellence are 
greatly to be encouraged. 


x 
The teacher will not be concerned 
with practice to the neglect of 
principle; in personal habits and 
in public deeds, in ethics and in 
citizenship he knows that by in- 
direction we find direction out. 

x 
The great validities are nowhere 
to be found so available as in mas- 
terpieces of literature, “the crystal- 
ized experience of the most sensi- 
tive, reflective and observant 
minds.” 


J ust Published 


BACKGROUNDS 
OF EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE 


y ROD W. HORTON 
onl VINCENT F. HOPPER 


This text is a survey of the 
social, historical, and ide- 
elogical backgrounds of 
European literature. The 
origin, development, and 
influence of the three ma- 
jor influences on Western 
civilization — the Classical, 
the Hebraic, and the Goth- 
ic—are considered for the 
purpose of explaining the 
writings produced by each 


culture. Illustrated, about 
446 pages. 
APPLETON-CENTURY 


CROFTS, INC. 


Publishers of 

THE NEW CFNTURY CYCLOPEDIA 
OF NAMES 

35 West 32nd St., New York | 


Grammar is made easy 
with visual help in... 


DESCRIPTIVE 
ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR 


(Second Edition) 
by SUSAN E. HARMAN, Professor of 
English, University of Maryland 

Students can almost teach them- 
selyes grammar from the abundance 
of clear diagrams in this text. Each 
diagram is fully annotated, giving 
the student a clear understanding of 
difficult constructions. Significant 
points are stressed in one lesson, 
then reviewed in successive lessons. 
An exceptionally generous amount 
of exercise material is included. 
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WE CAN,T USE APOSTROPHE'S 


Suppose we begin with a letter: 


U. S. Navy Recruiting Substation 
Post Office Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Dear, Roland: 

You have now reached the age 
when you must make a choice of 
the service’s you wish to serve in. 

Now is the time to do just that, 
visit all the Armed Force’s reper- 
sentative’s and make your choice. 
Find what each one has to offer, 
and choose the one, in which youll 
be most successful. 

As the laws now stand, we can 
enlist all those who can qualify, 
that have received notice to report 
for their preinduction physical or 
those who have taken their prein- 
duction physical. 

Remember any of the Service’s 
are only as good as the men who 
serve in them, and the Navy en- 
list only the one’s of high charac- 
ter and moral. 

So why dont you start making 
preperations for your enlistment in 
the U. S. Navy. 

Check on yourself, and the fel- 
lows around you, will you or, them 
be doing the same thing twenty 
years from, now or will you be 
receiving an income sifficent for 
all your needs or have learned a 
trade you could use to good ad- 
vantage when you return to civil- 
ian life. 

Contact your NAVY Recruiter, 
DO IT TODAY, DONT DELAY 
learn how you to, may serve in 
NAVY BLUE. EARN, LEARN 
TRAVEL AND RETIRE. 

Sincerely your’s 
General Confusion 
The N.R.O.T.C. student who re- 


ceived this letter said, “This makes 
me feel like enlisting in the Mar- 
ines,” but the letter is typical, I 
fear, of the layman’s confusion 
about the apostrophe and other 
punctuation. 

A contributor to a recent issue 
of Word Study (May, 1954) re- 
calls the suggestion made “several 
years ago” that everybody “drop 
the apostrophe as a useless device.” 


This proposal, he remembers, 
“brought down .. . many warm 
objections.” He comments, “Ap- 


parently the apostrophe is still a 
mark of linguistic respectability,” 
and goes on to some observations 
about the infrequent use of ’s after 
words ending in s. 

What’s Wrong? 

I am not recommending that we 
abandon the apostrophe. But I 
should like to submit some curious 
examples of the omission or mis- 
use of it and to ask those of us 
who teach spelling and punctua- 
tion what is wrong with our teach- 
ing. 

A week ago, driving into Sioux 
Falls (South Dakota) from the 
north I saw this on a huge new 
billboard: HOTEL BLANK SIOUX 
FALL’S FINEST. Sign painters 
seem to be notoriously original in 
their uses of apostrophes. Here 
are a few more examples seen 
from highways all the way from 
Mississippi to Wyoming: 

Johnnies radio’s, 

Pop and Sanwich’s, 

Pat,s Garage, 

Mr’s Duffeys Good Bread 
L’aidies Room. 

These, I admit, may be the work 
of illiterates, paid for by equally 
illiterate shop owners. The follow- 


THE ENGLISH PAMPHLET SERIES 
Especially designed for remedial work 
with poorer students of Freshman 
English who need detailed yet simple 


assistance in special topics. Inex- 
pensively priced, attractively pre- 
sented. 


The Sentence, 
Russell Barker 75 
Accuracy in Thinking, 
Mody C. Boatright 75 
An A8C of Idiom and Diction, 
Muriel B. Carr 
John W. Clark 1.25 
{Lists over 600 troublesome words 
and phrases. Especially useful with 
foreign students.) 
A Functional Grammar, (Form A, 8), 
N. P. Lawrence 1.50 
Plan Before You Write, 


Robert H. Moore 1.00 
Preparing The Research Paper, 

R. Morell Schmitz 1.00 
How Shall! | Punctuate It?, 

Rebecca W. Vaille 

Mabel Van Duzee 1.00 
Examination copies available upon 


request to: 


RINEHART & CO., INC. 
232 MADISON AVENUE NYC 


Publishers of Rinehart Editions 


New 
Ho lt Freshman 


Texts |English 


FROM RULES 
TO WRITING 


Watts $2.50 
WRITE NOW 


Edwards, Calderwood, 
and Wolfe $2.40 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF PRESENT- 
DAY ENGLISH: 


A DILEMMA FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 


In an article called “A Fable 
for English Teachers,” published 
in the September, 1954, issue of 
the CEA Critic, J. D. Thomas de- 
velops a very interesting argu- 
ment. If I read the allegory cor- 
rectly, the argument is directed 
against what I imagine Mr. Thom- 
as would call “liberals,” and it 
runs like this: 

Fire the English Teachers 

English teachers used to teach 
grammar and a complicated set of 
rules of usage. Then, with changes 
in school enrollment, these disci- 
plines became harder to teach. Al- 
so the teachers discovered that 
their grammar and usage had no 
basis in reality. So they stopped 
teaching them and taught only 
literature. But the people who paid 
their salaries were not pleased. So 


ing, however, we copied last semes- 
ter from the writing of college 
students. The subject matter may 
shift from sandwiches to Hamlet, 
but the mistakes are the same: 
Hamle’ts speech, 

Marius’es, 

agains’t, 

author’s wives (for author’s wife’s) 
fish wont’ bite, 

fix’s nitrogen. 

Are these mistakes due to con- 
fusion or to careless proofreading? 
The “carelessness” is not limited 
to our students. For example, last 
month our freshman English staff 
approved and admistered a mimeo- 
graphed final examination in which 
this sentence appeared (in an ex- 
ercise in argument): “Bryn Mawr 
has the highest intellectual stand- 
ards of all womens’ colleges; Har- 
vard has the highest intellectual 
standards of all mens’ colleges.” 
At least our secretary was consist- 
ent! As another example, I have 
recently seen three new or revised 
texts including a chapter on the 
use of the library in which Read 
ers’ Guide is spelled Reader’s Guide 
(a common misspelling by analogy 
with Reader’s Digest). 

New Era? 

Am I disturbed about unimport- 
ant details? Should we drop a 
“useless device” about the use of 
which so much carelessness and 
confusion exist? Can we clear up 
such confusion as the use of the 
commas for the apostrophe or the 
more frequent insertion of the 
apostrophe before every final s or 
between n and t? Or are We en- 
tering a new era in typography, 
one in which — along with inter- 
esting experiments with type, in- 
dention, and spacing — may come 
the courage to abandon an arbi- 
trary “point” introduced by early 


‘| book makers? 


MABEL STRONG 
University of Nebraska 


all the English teachers got fired. 
This argument seems to me dev- 
astating. Mr. Thomas is not the 
first to advance it, but one is al- 
ways rather startled to encounter 
it, even in allegory. It is true that 
English teachers take no Hippocra- 
tic Oath when they enter upon 
their duties. It is true also that 
most of us, given the choice of 
teaching what we know to be false 
and starving, would at least pause. 
Still we like to think we have some 
integrity and perhaps can be for- 
given for hoping that the alterna- 
tives are not quite these. 
By All Means, Teach! - 
For my own part, although I 
embrace a good deal of what I 
take to be the “liberal” point of 
view, I should by no means adyo- 
cate dropping grammar and usage 
from the school curriculum, I 
think every child should know how 
his language works, should be 
made to know, even if he doesn’t 
want to, even if it costs him years 
of effort. I think every child 
should be subjected to steady in- 
struction in the facts of English 
usage. Nor do I boggle at old- 
fashioned methods. If drill is the 
best way to teach these matters, 
then let’s by all means drill. © 
But Please — No Hogwash 
But I do boggle at putting: my 
tongue in my cheek and teaching 
what I know to be nonsense. If 
grammar and usage are to mean 
what they have meant in the past 
few generations of English text- 
books, then I should certainly 
rather skip them and teach litera- 
ture exclusively, or fencing or car- 
polishing, or anything real. If: I 
am required to maintain that there 
is only one proper way to use 
English, that English has eight 
parts of speech, that writing is the 
same as speaking only more im- 
portant, and that language does 
change but always for the worse 
— if, in order to keep my job, I 
am required to uphold such de- 
monstrable hogwash, I won't. in- 
stantly resign, but I'll certainly 
begin looking around. 
Perhaps Not Better, But 
Certainly Different 
Mr. Thomas’s argument seems 
to me not very highminded- but- by 
no means idle, illogical, or fanci- 
ful. It may be that developments 
in linguistic science are going -to 
get English teachers into trouble. 
Linguists sometimes appear to as- 
sume that their efforts will lead 
automatically to a better world. 
They won’t, any more than the 
efforts of the atomic physicists 
did. But they will certainly lead 
to a different world, one that 
English teachers will have: to un- 
derstand and get along in. 
PAUL ROBERTS 
San Jose State College 
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Middle Atlantic CEA oxi, Miss. Following the tradition- | Worth, Texas, president; Rudolph 1954 Nominating Committee 


Spring Meeting 

The purpose, scope and methods 
of the Introduction to Literature 
course — all too often, alas, like- 
wise the terminal course — were 
canvassed by representatives of 
fifteen colleges at the annual meet- 
ing of the Middle Atlantic Group 
on May 1 at George Washington 
University, D. C. 

The justification of the course 
was inspiringly expressed by Fred 
-§S. Tupper (George Washington). 
Offering not facts but the human 
response to facts, Literature is as 
valid a means of apprehending 
reality as any science or social 
‘science. In the world race between 
education and catastrophe, the ed- 
ucation needed is one reaffirming 
the humanistic, religious tradition. 
All students (not merely English 
-majors) respond to life as human 
beings; we must teach them the 
values of great literature. 

The basic intention differs little 
between prospective English ma- 
jors and general students, it ap- 
peared from the discussion of 
Charles Murphy (Maryland) and 
Virginia Canfield (Goucher.) 
-Teaching the introductory course 
‘well will serve either purpose. 

Colleges of Maryland and the 
District of Columbia present a 
“surprising variety in course sylla- 
bus, it was found by Joseph Hen- 
dren (Western Maryland). Instead 
of a simple classification by sur- 
vey, type and great books, pro- 
grams were found combining these 
_and drawing on English, American 
and/or World Literature. 

A hot debate failed to develop 
-among spokesmen for the various 
approaches. Advantages of the in- 
dividual types of courses were 
amicably discussed by Calvin Lin- 
ton (George Washington), Sterling 
Brown (Howard), and Owen AIl- 
_dridge (Maryland). Anne McNam- 
ara (Catholic University) cham- 
‘pioned and demonstrated a method 
of explication stressing the aesthe- 
tic element. “The Textbook Prob- 
-lem” was wittily reviewed by Tip- 
ton Westfall (George Washington). 

The newly elected officers are: 
President Charles Murphy (Mary- 
land), Vice-President Henry Adams 
-(Naval Academy), Secretary F. B. 
Williams, Jr. (Georgetown), and 
. Executive Council: Robert Moore, 
the. retiring President (George 
Washington), and Earl Wasserman 
(Hopkins), D. W. Hendrickson 
(Western Maryland), and Charles 
M. Clark (American). 

F. B. WILLIAMS 
Georgetown Univ. 


_South-Central CEA Fall Meeting 

The South-Central _CEA will 
meet on Nov. 6, 1954 in conjunc- 
tion with the 1954 annual meeting 
of the South-Central MLA at Bil- 


al CEA breakfast at 7:30 a.m. at|Fiehler, Southern State College, 


the Buena Vista Hotel the pro- 
gram will be: “English Class Load 
and Size in the SC-CEA Area,” 
Rudolph Fichler, Southern State 
College, Magnolia, Arkansas; “The 
Chicago National Meeting of the 
CEA,” Mother Mary Angelica, Our 
Lady of th eLake College, San An- 
tonio, Texas; “The Reduced Gap: 
\ Report on the 1954 CEA Insti- 
tute at Kellogg Center,” Patrick 
G. Hogan, Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi. 
Current officers of the South- 
Central CEA are Karl E. Snyder, 
Texas Christian University, Fort 


1955 NATIONAL CEA 
INSTITUTE 
(Seventh CEA Institute 
Conference on Industry-Liberal 
Arts Exchange) 

Time: Apr. 5-7 (Tues.-Thurs.), 
1955 

Registration: Apr. 5 (11 a.m.). 

Concluding Session: Luncheon, 
Apr. 7. 

Place: Schnectady, N. Y., with 
Union College and the General 
Electric Co. as hosts. 

On Apr. 6, Wed., conference 

participants will be guests of 

G. E. through luncheon, recep- 

tion, dinner. Tour and demon- 

stration: will be held and lead- 
ing G. E. executives and re- 
search leaders will take part. 

Sessions of Apr. 5 and 7 will be 

at Union College, where meals 

and lodging will be provided at 
very moderate rates. 

Theme (tentative): The Liberal 
Arts as Ingredients? 

Committee: Harold W. Blodgett 

(Union, Pres. NYCEA); Milton 

N. Enzer (Yale & Towne): Com- 

mittee on CEA Institute Devel- 

opment: Maxwell H. Goldberg 

(CEA Institute Director); Har- 

old Zanzecar (Director of de- 

velopment, Union College); 

George A. Rietz (Manager, ed- 

ucational grants and _ service, 

G. E.); Peter Siegel (CSLEA). 

Committee to be enlarged. 

Cooperating: Center for the 

Study of Liberal Education for 

Adults; Univ. of Mass.; NY- 

CEA. 

N.B. Since facilities are limit- 
ed, CEA members planning to 
attend should inform the com- 
mittee by way of Maxwell H. 
Goldberg. National CEA mem- 
bers will pay a minimum service 
fee. Following their opportun- 
ity to make tentative reserva- 
tions, invitations will be more 
widely extended, for the CEA 
conferences stress varied aca- 
demic and industry participa- 
tion, and before long a syste- 
matic effort will be made to 
limit participation. 


Magnolia, Arkansas, secretary. 
PATRICK G. HOGAN 


Chairman, CEA Committee, 1954 


Delta State Teachers College 


1954 NATIONAL CEA 
MEETING 

Time: Tuesday, Dec. 28. 

Place: Washington Room, Hotel 
Statler, New York 

Theme: SEEING IT WHOLE 

Among Speakers: Ernest Earn- 
est (Temple), past president, 
Penn CEA; author, “Academ- 
ic Procession”; John Schwert- 
man, director, Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults; William R. Gaede, 
Dean, Brooklyn College. 

Schedule: Begins 2:45 p.m., im- 
mediately following confer- 
ence meeting of Edward Fos- 
ter’s NCTE Committee, same 
room. Ends about 7 p.m., fol- 
lowing refreshments, same 
room. 

Program Committee: Robert. T. 
Fitzhugh (Brooklyn), chmn.; 
Maxwell H. Goldberg (Univ. 
of Mass.); Peter Siegle, CS- 
LEA. 

Committee on Arrangements: 
Officers and directors of 
GNYCEA. 

N. B. Since space and facilities 

are limited, those planning to 

attend should pre-register, with 

Bob Fitzhugh, as soon as they 

can. While preference will be 

given to CEA members, this is 
an open meeting; and, after 

CEA members have had their 

chance to pre-register, partici- 

pation will be extended to non- 

CEA members. 


Compact... 
economical .. . 

Key Editions: 
American Short Stories 
Eugene Current-Garcia and 
Walton Patrick 
668 pages $2.50 list 
An Introduction to Dickens 
Edward Wagenknecht 
880 pages $2.50 list 
An Introduction to Shakespeare 
Hardin Craig 
752 pages $2.50 list 
Modern Essays 
Russel Nye 
515 pages $2.25 list 
Representative Modern Plays-- 
American 
766 pages $2.50 list 
Robert Warnock 
Representative Modern Plays-- 
British 
718 pages 2.50 list 
Robert Warnock 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco New Y 


President William L. Werner an- 
nounces the following as members 
of the 1954 CEA Nominating Com- 
mittee: James T. Barrs (North- 
eastern), chairman; Clyde Henson, 
Michigan State College; Patrick G. 
Hogan Jr., Delta State Teachers 
College. 


"Excellent for student 
needs... 


. .. know of none better.” 
—PROFESSOR FRANK DAVIDSON, 
Dept. of English, Indiana University 

More entries, carefully chosen ( 142,000} 
. more pages (1,760) . . . more 

examples of usage . . . more pictures 

(over 3,100 terms illustrated). 

Cloth $5. With 26-Tab Thumb Index $6 


The Miracle of Language 
by Chariton Laird, Professor of English, 
University of Nevada, and author of 
Laird's Promptory. “Charming as well 
as learned. | shall recommend it with 
confidence to my students, as a most 
effective introduction to the field.” — 
W. Cabell Greet, Dept. of English, Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University. $4.00 

THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COMPLETELY NE\\ 
The Most Up-to-Date, Mos! 


Authoritative Hondy- Size Dictior 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE @ 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, basel 
the big Webster's New International Dicti 
Second Edition, the ‘Supreme Authority,” 

is characterized by the same outstanding # 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 en 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new | 
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